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respect their possessions in the Pacific and laid down that any disputes
between them should be submitted to a joint conference. Under both
Treaty and Covenant Japan had thus bound herself to the method
of joint conference.
From the beginning the military part}' in Japan regarded these
arrangements as a serious set-back to their ambitions, though accepting
as valuable compensation the pledge of the other Powers not to provide
themselves with advanced fortified bases. They now set themselves
to consolidate their position in Manchuria with a view to future action
at a favourable moment. This moment seemed to them to have
come in 1931 when the Western world was plunged into an economic
crisis which seemed to occupy all its thoughts. In that year they
started driving Chinese troops out of Manchuria on the plea that it
was necessary to restore order supposed to be threatened by bandits.
There followed an outbreak of anti-Japanese feeling at Shanghai which
gave them a pretext for landing an expeditionary force and shelling
and bombing that place, whereupon China appealed to the League
of Nations on the ground that one member of the League was attacking
another in violation of the Cov'enant.
Japan withdrew from Shanghai, saying that she had achieved her
purpose, but not before she had inflamed opinion against her all over
die world. Demands that the League should act now rose from all
countries, but specially from Great Britain and America. To these
Japan replied by unofficial intimations that she would regard any
action taken under Article XVI of the Covenant as acts of war. The
League thereupon played for time and appointed a mixed Com-
mission, with Lord Lytton as Chairman, to investigate on the spot.
It went in February (1932) and returned in October with an admirable
and comprehensive Report signed by all its members. This proposed
that Manchuria should remain under Chinese sovereignty but with
a large measure of autonomy in which she should be assisted by
foreign advisers. Since the Commission recognized the special
interests of Japan, while condemning her methods, the door was thus
left open to giving her, through the appointment of the foreign
advisers, much the same position as Great Britain had occupied in a
nominally autonomous Egypt under the suzerainty of Turkey.
While the Commission was at work, Japan was hastening to con-
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